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herself to be another person. She is fully aware that she is always 
like herself (sich selbst ahnlich)." 1 In Oesterreich's words: "there is 
no absolutely selfless condition, even in depersonalization. . . . Self- 
lessness appears only when there is no longer any psychic life (p. 
323)." "In no case," Oesterreich concludes (p. 500), "which we have 
met has the unity of consciousness suffered at all." The fluctuations 
and dissociations affect only the content of the /. 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Wellesley College. 

Individualism. By Warner Fite. New York and London, Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 191 1. — pp. xix, 301. 
In the four lectures which compose this book we have an interesting 
study of the relation of the individual to society. The motive of the 
book is a protest against the tendency of modern thought to regard 
the individual as a product of the social order and to identify morality 
with altruism and self-sacrifice. In opposition to this tendency the 
author seeks to show that the individual as conscious agent "is the 
original source and constituent of all value, " and that therefore there 
can be no higher standard of obligation for him than that derived 
from his "personal ends and ideals" (p. 5). He maintains, however, 
that in the degree in which individuals are conscious their personal 
interests "are strictly coordinate" (p. 5). 

The exposition of the theory begins with the conception of indi- 
viduality. There are two ways of regarding the human being — in his 
external and in his internal aspect. In the external aspect he is a 
mechanical object among other mechanical objects, and his movements 
are determined by mechanical forces. In his internal aspect he is 
the conscious being, who acts knowingly and whose choices cannot 
therefore be "the blind outcome of mechanical forces" (p. 11). If 
men were simply mechanical individuals, there would be no possibility 
of their adjusting themselves to one another: a billiard ball cannot 
change its course in order to avoid striking another ball. But because 
men are conscious they are capable of an indefinite amount of adjust- 
ment to one another: a purpose which I have formed without in the 
least taking you into account will inevitably be changed, in some 
respect, as soon as I understand that it is in conflict with some purpose 
of yours. And this merely as a matter of my intelligent self-interest. 
For the intelligent being sees that he cannot realize his ends without 
taking into account the fact that all about him are other conscious 
beings, possessed of ends which they are trying to realize. 
•Quoted, pp. 355-356, from Hypnotisme, pp. 85, 105, no. 
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But what is a conscious being? The essence of consciousness is that 
it is unity in multiplicity. Material things may be many or they may 
be one. But an idea (a meaning) is both many and, one. And the 
essence of conscious choice is that it is a unitary response to a number 
of conflicting situations. A choice which was completely conscious 
would harmonize all the conflicting elements in the situation. In so 
far as one aim is sacrificed to another, our choice is not intelligent, 
but is akin to the "unconscious mechanical movement in which one 
object is . . . more or less displaced in the attainment of another" 
(p. 65). The function of consciousness, then, is to overcome the 
incompatibilities which from the mechanical point of view are ultimate. 
The degree in which we do this measures the degree in which we are 
conscious. And in so far as a man becomes conscious, he becomes 
free from natural law — i. e., the law of habit. But at the same time 
he becomes an end in himself and a law unto himself — a source of value. 
" Value appears in the world when a being which is . . . moving . . . 
becomes aware of . . . his movements and thereby capable of asking 
whether this is the direction in which he wishes to move." The con- 
sciousness "of yourself as a moving power ... is all that creates 
for you an end or makes any object an object of value. It is there- 
fore inconceivable that this value should be other than the value 
which the object has for you" (p. 89). 

From this point of view it is absurd to speak of the duty of sacrificing 
oneself for others. The source of all obligation is in individual ends. 
But this does not mean that the interests of others are not to be con- 
sidered. For "so far as I know my fellow" I am bound "by the same 
logic that bids me to get out of the way of an approaching train, to 
include his interests among those to be considered" (p. 175), and this 
for the simple reason that his interests determine for me the conditions 
through which my own interests are to be realized. Thus the mere 
"knowledge of the nature and presence of others is sufficient to impose 
a genuine social obligation" (p. 172). 

We may now consider the nature of human society. The difficulty 
with much of our social and ethical theory is that it has tended to 
think of men as mechanical individuals. "From the mechanical 
standpoint . . . the typical expressions" of a man's individuality 
"are his occupation of space and his consumption ... of material 
goods." Hence the interests of mechanical individuals are conflicting. 
And if society is composed of such units "the common good can be 
purchased only by individual sacrifice" (pp. 23 f.). But in a society 
of conscious individuals the case would be different. Among perfectly 
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conscious beings there could be no ultimate conflict of personal ends, 
and for two reasons. In the first place, as has been said, conscious 
beings have an indefinite capacity for mutual self-adjustment. And 
in the second place nature and natural resources are not, for them, 
fixed quantities; if the "possibilities of the world . . . are a function 
of ourselves the notion of a limit" to these possibilities "falls at once 
to the ground" (p. 49). 

But in their present estate men are far from being perfectly con- 
scious. Hence their interests seem to conflict. In the case of conflict 
the only thing for the individual to do is to regulate his conduct by 
the principle of enlightened self-interest, not by the principle of self- 
sacrifice. The Greek ideal of justice is nobler than the Christian 
ideal of brotherly love and self-sacrifice. The social problem is a 
problem, not of renouncing personal interests, but of adjusting them 
"in mutual satisfaction and freedom" (pp. 200 f.). It is "a techno- 
logical problem," to be solved, not by love, but by intelligence (p. 297). 
With conditions as they now are, the interest of some will inevitably 
be sacrificed more or less to that of others. But this sacrifice should 
never be voluntary. The method of intelligent self-assertion will 
accomplish the desired end with far less suffering and waste of energy 
than the method of self-forgetfulness. 

Lack of space prevents my doing justice to the wealth of illustration 
which Professor Fite brings to the support of his theory and to the 
suggestive way in which he applies it to the problems of corporate 
wealth, socialism, etc. We may, however, note briefly his adherence 
to the doctrine of ' natural rights' and the ' social contract.' The indi- 
vidual is not the product of society, and his rights are not derived from 
the social order. "The unintelligent" as such have "no rights" (p. 
239). The intelligent have rights solely because they are intelligent. 
The 'social contract,' while absurd as an historical explanation, is an 
admirable "expression of the meaning" of the social order; as men 
become more intelligent, the law becomes more and more "the authori- 
tative statement of the terms of a mutual agreement" (pp. 258 f.). 

Professor Fite has given us a most interesting book. The exposition 
is direct, simple, and concrete. Both for the general reader and for 
the student the book is full of suggestion and stimulus. And many 
of the criticisms of modern society and modern social theory are just 
and timely. But one lays down the book with the feeling that some 
of the difficulties have not been fully faced and some of the main 
contentions not completely established. That the human individual 
is an ultimate source of value is one of the points which seem to me 
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not satisfactorily proved. There is indeed a certain fine sense in 
which it may be said that all one's duties are duties to oneself. That 
is, there can be no moral obligation for a man that is in real conflict 
with the demands of his 'higher' or 'ideal' self. But one may grant 
this and still refuse to admit that the individual as such is the source 
of value. It may quite well be true that a value can have no authority 
over me until I become conscious of it, and yet not be true that the 
value owes its existence to my being conscious of it. It seems to me 
that Professor Fite has not proved his point in this case. 

The great difficulty that arises from making the human individual 
an ultimate source of value is of course the difficulty of finding any 
objective basis for morality. Professor Fite tries to meet this difficulty 
by the doctrine of an ultimate harmony of human interests, which is 
due to the indefinite capacity for mutual self-adjustment that belongs 
to conscious beings as such. Here again I feel that he has not suc- 
ceeded in fully establishing his contention. If we could show that 
the lives of all human individuals are included in one greater life, we 
should have more reason to insist that there can be no real conflict 
of human interests, that all the diverse purposes of men must be 
ultimately in harmony as included in the one supreme purpose. But 
in this case of course the individual consciousness is not the ultimate 
source of value ; and if we take it as the ultimate source, it is doubtful 
whether we are justified in saying that all human ends are in their 
essence harmonious. If men have the degree of isolation which is 
implied in regarding each one as an independent source of value, I 
do not see how we can unreservedly assert an ultimate harmony of 
their interests. Professor Fite contends of course that it is implied 
in the very nature of intelligent beings that they will strive to adapt 
themselves to one another. But if nothing is important to me except 
my own ends and if I can attain them without considering yours, why 
should I consider yours? Professor Fite would doubtless say that I 
cannot attain mine without considering yours. But that this would 
always be the case remains, I think, to be proved; in a universe of the 
sort which Professor Fite's theory seems to imply, I do not see why 
it should infallibly be the case. But even if we refrained from pressing 
this objection the practical aspect of the theory would still contain an 
element of difficulty. Let us grant that there is no ultimate conflict 
between men's real interests. The fact remains that under present 
conditions, as the author readily admits, there is much apparent 
conflict. In the case of such conflict how ought one to act? Shall 
one say, 'The opposition between my interests and yours cannot be 
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real, and hence if I follow the path of self-interest I shall be doing 
my duty by you'? Or shall one rather say, 'The conflict cannot be 
real, and hence if I seek your good I shall at the same time be sub- 
serving my own highest interests'? It is clear that to show that there 
is no real conflict is not to tell us how we ought to act in the face of an 
apparent one. Professor Fite says that in all such cases we should 
be guided by the principle of self-interest. But is this obvious? The 
apparent conflict of interests is due, we are told, to the fact that we 
are only imperfectly conscious. Now if this is so, is it not at least 
possible that the 'voice of duty,' as we call it, or the stirrings of sym- 
pathy may be a safer guide than the promptings of self-interest? It 
may be that if my self-interest were fully enlightened, it would never 
lead me to work injury to another. But it does not follow that for 
the partially developed consciousness the promptings of an imperfectly 
enlightened self-interest will be the safest moral guide. With the 
author's protest against the sentimental or the hypocritical eulogizing 
of self-sacrifice I heartily agree: exhorting men to do what they can- 
not do or what the exhorter himself never does is not particularly 
useful. But on the other hand it seems to me that Professor Fite 
fails to do complete justice to an important fact of modern life, the 
fact, namely, that in the present state of human society 'my duty' 
or 'my own highest interest' sometimes presents itself to me in the 
guise of the interest of another. I do not mean that he wholly over- 
looks this fact. And I am not unmindful of the high plane of thought 
in which his whole argument moves. But it seems to me that in his 
revolt against the sentimental eulogizing of self-sacrifice and ' brotherly 
love' he has failed to emphasize sufficiently the importance, for the 
moral life, of human sympathy and of that aspect of men's experience 
which we call 'the conflict between duty and self-interest.' 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Philosophic als Grundwissenschaft. Von Johannes Rehmke. Leipzig, 
Kesselringsche Buchhandlung, 1910. — Pp. vii, 706. 
Philosophy, the author tells us in the preface, has been "ein buntes 
bewegtes Bild" (p. iii) of world-views, none of which have gained 
general acceptance. One might then either adopt the Fichtean posi- 
tion, and regard philosophy as the expression of one's own personality, 
or he might try to be content with the study of the history of philos- 
ophy. Yet neither of these courses would satisfy our natural craving 
for a Philosophie als Wissenschaft. Difficult to attain as this will 
always be, we must continue to seek it with all our powers. Professor 



